poets who strain equally the language of intellect and that
of the heart. They pass their lives in a pursuit of nature
which is always unsuccessful and their heroes are as
foreign to nature as the winged dragon and the hippo-
centaur."

MONTESQUIEU (from Lettres Persanes)

THE POET AS SCIENTIST
As the eyes of Lyncaeus were said to see through the
earth, so the poet turns the world to glass, and shows us all
things in their right series and procession. For, through
that better perception, he stands one step nearer to things,
and sees the flowing or metamorphosis; perceives that
thought is multiform; that within the form of every
creature is a force impelling it to ascend into a higher
form; and, following with his eyes the life, uses the
forms which express that life, and so his speech flows
with the flowing of nature. All the facts of the animal
economy, sex, nutriment, gestation, birth, growth, are
symbols of the passage of the world into the soul of man,
to suffer there a change, and reappear a new and higher
fact. He uses forms according to the life, and not according
to the form. This is true science. The poet alone knows
astronomy, chemistry, vegetation, and animation, for he
does not stop at these facts, but employs them as signs.
He knows why the plain or meadow of space was strown
with these flowers we call suns, and moons, and stars;
why the great deep is adorned with animals, with men, and
gods; for in every word he speaks he rides on them as the
horses of thought.
By virtue of this science the poet is the Namer, or